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FROM THE PRESIDENT'S DESK 


At the closing of a difficult year for the Penn- 
sylvania Folklore Society -- especially on the distaff 
side -- things appear more hopeful in many respects. 


Plans are being rapidly completed for the Annual 
Meeting to be held in Harrisburg on May 5. (See the 
Spring issue next March for full details.) 


The Pittsburgh Folk Festival, which was abandoned 
by Duquesne University last fall, has been adopted by 
the Robert Morris School, which is sponsoring its 1962 
presentation in May. 


Vivien Richman and Jo Davidson, of the Pittsburgh 
Chapter, are to be featured at the Pennsylvania Folk- 
song Festival at Harrisburg April 1, sponsored by the 
Harrisburg Jewish Community Center. And two distin- 
guished Pennsylvania folklorists, Dr. MacEdward Leach 
and Dr. Archer Taylor (who despite his California 
residence is a native of Kennett Square) are to take 


leading parts at the Sixth Folklore Institute of Amere- 
ica. (See announcement, page 17). Plans are being 
made to give folklore an even larger place than last 
year in the Institute on Pennsylvania Life and Culture 
at Lancaster, whose date will be announced in the 
Spring issue. 


A leading Pennsylvania folklorist tells us that 
the cut of the fiddler is a phoney, -- that a true old- 
time fiddler held his instrument against his chest, in- 
stead of under his chin. And who is better in position 
to know? 


But old-time fiddlers were wont to clown, and 
we've even seen them play with the fiddle over their 
heads, behind their backs, and on their knees. Per- 
haps this one was mocking the way some "city feller" 
had tried to show him. 


Former President George Korson, who is to be con- 
gratulated on the award to his "Black Rock," by the 
University of Chicago, is happily recovering at home 
in Washington from his illness of last season. Miss 
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M. Louise Hetrick, our Secretary, and your humble ser- 
vant are both much improved from last year's illnesses, 
and almost back to normalcy. But we have suffered a 
sore loss in the death of two long-time "wheel-horses" 
in the work of the Society, Mrs. Adlyn M. Keffer, and 
her daughter, Mrs. Nancy Keffer Ford. 


- - - Myra Elmers 


THE PHANTOM ENCAMPMENT 
By 
Joseph Gruszczynski 


Some years ago, probably around the year 1934, 
a young couple were walking along one Saturday morn- 
ing on a road near Ambridge, Pa., known as the Legion- 
ville Hollow Road. They were on their way to do 
their shopping in Ambridge, and it was broad daylight. 


Suddenly the two saw a blazing fire, flames 
shooting up in the air, and around the fire figures, 
dancing in and out among the flames. Other figures 
could be seen sitting around the edge of the fire. 


The couple were so frightened they started to 
run. "It must be something we imagined," they said 
to each other when they had passed the place. 


But just then a truck came up behind them and 
the driver, when he got to the couple, stopped his 
machine. 


"Did you see what I saw?" he asked, his face 
white. And he proceeded to describe the very scene 
that had so gtartled the couple.’ 


All three were sure now that what they had seen 
must be real. Could it, they wondered, have been a 
ghostly encampment by the soldiers of General Anthony 
Wayne, reenacting a scene that had taken place here 
long ago? Or Indians, dancing in celebration of a 
victory, won hereback all those years? Who can say? 
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THE MAN AND THE BALLAD 
By 
Charles A. McCarthy 


JAMES BIRD 





Reference in a recent issue of the Keystone 
Folklore Quarterly (Vol. 14, Numbers 3 and 4) to James 
Bird and the now famous traditional ballad associated 
with his name have had the effect of reviving the 
James Bird tradition in his native Luzerne County. 

As is customary in folklore, many versions of Bird's 
biography are in circulation orally and in print, just 
as the ballad itself has innumerable variants under a 
variety of titles. The time has come to take a look 
at the record. 


James Bird was a native of Luzerne County and his 

remains have been brought home and reinterred through 
the efforts of the Wyoming Historical and Geological 
Society of Wilkes-Barre and the Luzerne County Chapter 
of the Daughters of 1812. Moreover, the ballad, 
though having a Northwestern Pennsylvania setting, 
was composed in Wilkes-Barre, county seat of Luzerne 
County. Local pride, then, has motivated our people 
in not only keeping the James Bird story alive, but 
also in maintaining a reasonably accurate history of 
the man and the stirring events in which he partici- 
pated. We of Luzerne County do not regard Bird as a 
deserter even though he was executed for desertion. 
We feel that a great injustice was done to him, and 
this feeling is shared by many people who have sung 
the ballad or who have heard it sung for nearly 150 
years. 


The ballad, "James Bird,"' was written by Charles 
Miner and first published in his newspaper, The Glean- 
er, at Wilkes-Barre, in 1814. Unlike many American 
traditional ballads, it did not spring from the folk, 
but was the composition of an educated man, Charles 
Miner, who was a newspaper editor and publisher, and 
later in his career, a local historian, and a Congress- 
man. Regardless of its origin, "James Bird" long ago 
was accepted by folklore scholars as an authentic, 
traditional and widely popular American ballad. After 
the passage of almost a century and a half it is still 
current among the common people, especially in rural 
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parts. Variants of "James Bird‘ are to be found in 
many standard published collections of American folk 
songs and ballads. There are recordings of it in the 
Library of Congress' Archive of Folk Songs, some of 
which were made in the' 1930's by singers in Califor- 
nia, New Jersey and other states. 


Few will disagree with the late Professor Franz 
Rickaby's judgment of "James Bird'' when he said that 
Charles Miner had composed "a ballad which clung in 
the hearts of the American folk for nearly a century; 
a ballad which, in my experience at least, varies 
less in its countless folk-versions than any other 
popular song. No detail in it has seemed superflu- 
ous, no stanza unnecessary, no sentiment false _ to 
the emotional realities of the thousands who heard, 
learned, sung, and believed it." 


What does history say of James Bird, the man and 
soldier, and the hero of the famous ballad? Perhaps 
we should say the history as it has been preserved in 
Luzerne County, his native home. 


James Bird was born on December 21, 1785, the 
eldest son of John and Rebecca (Montayne) Bird. His 
father, a veteran of three years' service in the Rev- 
Olutionary War, had migrated to the Wyoming Valley in 
Northeastern Pennsylvania, locating his home at a 
site near the present intersection of West Eighth 
Street and Hellow Road in West Wyoming Borough, Lu- 
zerne County. There James Bird is presumed to have 
been born. 


In his youth James Bird worked as a farmhand for 
Fisher Gay on whose land later was located the Wyo- 
ming Monument erected to the memory of those pioneers 
who had fought and died in what is known to history 
as the Battle and Massacre of Wyoming on July 3, 1778. 
He was known as a generous, fearless and headstrong 


1 - Rickaby, Franz. Ballads and Songs of the Shanty- 
Boy. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1926. 
p- XXXV. 
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youth. After an apprenticeship, he followed his 
father's trade as a weaver. It was while engaged in 
this trade that he volunteered for military duty in 
the War of 1812 as a substitute for another man. He 
was accepted as a member of the Maltross Artillery 
Company of Kingston, Luzerne County, commanded by 
Captain Samuel Thomas. 


On April 13, 1813 he entered active duty and was 
assigned to the U.S. brig Niagara as a member of the 
Marine Detachment under command of Lieutenant Benjam- 
in Hyde. At the time Bird was described as being 
five feet and 11 inches tall, with blue eyes, sandy 
hair and light complexion. 


Early in the fighting of the Battle of Lake Erie, 
on September 10, 1813, the flagship Saint Lawrence 
was put out of commission, and Commodore Oliver Haz- 
ard Perry, its commander, transferred to the Niagara, 
where Bird fought throughout the battle. 





The first gun fired from the Niagara was the work 
of James Bird. The shot struck the mainmast of the 
English flagship, Detroit, cutting it in two. Bird 
was severely wounded in the engagement, according to 
a shipmate, John Carkhuff, whose description of the 
battle was published in Charles Miner's Gleaner on 
November 26, 1813: 


"The battle raged; Bird did his duty 
like a hero. Toward the close of the en- 
gagement, a canister shot struck him on the 
shoulder, as he was stooping to his gun. 

He was instantly covered with blood and his 
officer ordered him below. He ventured to 
disobey, preferring to do his duty while he 
had life left to abandoning his post; but 
the blood flowed so fast that another order 
was issued to go below. He ran down, got 
a hasty bandage on the wound, came on deck, 
and although his left arm was useless, yet 
he handed cartridges and performed the ut- 
most service in his power with his right, 
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until the.Stars and Stripes were gloriously 
victorious over the foe." 


For his patriotism and outstanding bravery, Bird 
was awarded a Silver Star by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, though he never actually received the 
medal. It was inscribed with this legend: 


"We Have Met The Enemy And They 
Are Ours. September 10, 1813." 


After the Battle of Lake Erie, the Maltross Ar- 
tillery Company was detailed to the city of Detroit 
where it remained until November, 1813. The English 
having been driven from the lakes, the Kingston unit 
returned to its home station. James Bird, however, 
remained behind with the fleet. 


News of the impending battle of New Orleans 
reached the fleet at Lake Erie. An opportunity for 


action proved too tempting to James Bird. On the 
night of June 4, 1814 he was in charge of a detail 
guarding military supplies. Leaving his post, he 


marched away with several of his men to join General 
Andrew Jackson at New Orleans. 


Bird was pursued. Six days later he was arrest- 
ed at Pittsburgh from where he was to have embarked 
with a group of volunteers for the Crescent City. He 
was brought back to Erie on June 22, and confined 
aboard the Niagara where he was arraigned before a 
court martial on September 12. He pleaded guilty to 


a charge of desertion, and was sentenced to death be- 
fore a firing squad. After approval by President 
James Madison, the sentence was executed on board the 


2 - Editor's note - Although this statement has been 
frequently made in extenuation of Bird's action, 
it appears quite impossible that it could be cor- 
rect. At this time Jackson was negotiating a 
treaty with Indian tribes, and as late as Novem- 
ber 2 he attacked Pensacola, hundred of miles 

from New Orleans. 
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Niagara on November 11, 1814. 


Bird was buried at Erie, but his remains were 
later disinterred and stored in the basement of the 
Erie Historical Society Building. An Novegber 10, 
1935, they were reinterred in Forty Fort Cemetery, in 
Forty Fort Borough, Luzerne County. James Bird had 
returned home at last! All the honors due a heroic 
native son were given Bird at the graveside. Per- 
haps the most touching incident was the singing of 
Miner's immortal ballad about Bird by two elderly 
Civil War veterans. Luzerne County Board of Com- 
missioners appropriated the money for a marker on 
Bird's grave. The inscription was composed by William 
Brewster, local historian. 


CHARLES MINER 


The ghost of Charles Miner must have hovered 
over the simple yet moving obsequies in Forty Fort 
Cemetery. But for Miner's ballad, James Bird might 
have been a forgotten man and his remains lost some- 
where in the Northwestern Pennsylvania region. Miner 
was born in Norwich, Conn. on February 1, 1780. He 
moved to Hopbottom Settlements in Pennsylvania in 
1787 and to Wilkes-Barre in 1802. Miner published 
newspapers in Wilkes-Barre until 1816 when he moved 
to West Chester to further his career of journalism. 
While living in West Chester he was elected to two 
terms in Congress (19th and 20th sessions, 1825-1829.) 


Early in his journalistic career in Wilkes-Barre, 
he had contributed an essay to the Luzerne Federalist 
for September 7, 1810 entitled, "Who'll Turn Grind- 
stone," that was widely copied. In it he coined the 
phrase, "to have an axe to grind," that has become 
part of the English language. 





In 1834 Charles Miner returned to Wilkes-Barre 
and devoted most of his time to writing. Miner's 
History of Wyoming Valley. This was the second his- 
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tory on this subject, the first having been written by 


Isaac Abel Chapman, Charles Miner's uncle. 


In retrospect it appears that Miner's greatest 
claim to immortality, in a distinguished career, was 
his composition of the ballad, "James Bird." For 
the original text and an interesting account as to 
how the ballad came to be written, one of the best 
sources is Charles Francis Richardson and Elizabeth 
Miner (Thomas) Richardson, Charles Miner, A Pennsyl- 
vania Pioneer (Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 1916). pp. 67-76. 








Following is the original text of the ballad 
copied by Miss Mary Barrett? from the Richardsons' 
volume: 


This music is as found in William Walker's 
Southern Harmony, Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
1854, but printed in Philadelphia and copy- 





righted there. This tune is The Glooms of 
Autumn tune -- and being Southern is almost 


certainly apt to be the version current in 
Western Pennsylvania, for our folksong tra- 
dition here was continuous with the Southern 
tradition -- on this side of the Mountains 
rather than with the New England tradition. 


3 - Mr. McCarthy sends along the original text as 
copied for him by Miss Mary Barrett, Librarian 
of King's College, Wilkes-Barre from pages 67- 
71 of Charles Miner, A Pennsylvania Pioneer 
(Wilkes-Barre, 1916) written by Charles 
Richardson and Elizabeth Miner Richardson. 
The text published in the current issue of 
KFQ varies from it slightly in almost every 
verse and lacks the twentieth verse: 








See him march and bear his fetters 
Hark: they clank upon the ear; 

But his step is firm and manly, 
For his heart ne'er harbored fear. 
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THE BALLAD OF JAMES’ BIRD 
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Amongst the troops that marched to war, 
Were the Kingston Volunteers; 
Captain Thomas them commanded, 
To protect our west frontiers. 


Tender were the scenes of parting, 
Mothers wrung their hands and cried, 

Maidens wept their swains in secret, 
Fathers strove their tears to hide. 


There is one among the number, 
Tall and graceful ig his mien, 

Firm his step, his look undaunted, 
Scarce a nobler youth was seen. 


One sweet kiss he snatched from Mary, 
Craved his mother's prayer, and more, 

Pressed his father's hand, and left them 
For Lake Erie's distant shore. 


Mary tried to say "Farewell, James," 
Waved her hand, but nothing spoke, 


"Good-bye, Bird, may Heaven preserve you,' 


From the rest at parting broke. 


Soon they came where noble Perry 
Had assembled all his fleet; 

Then the Gallant Bird enlisted, 
Hoping soon the foe to meet. 


Where is Bird? The battle rages; 
Is he in the strife or no? 
Now the cannon roars tremendous; 

Dare he meet the hastile foe? 


Aye! behold him! see him, Perry! 
In the selfsame ship they fight; 
Though his messmates fall around him 
Nothing can his soul affright. 


But behold! A ball has struck him; 
See the crimson current flow; 
"Leave the deck!" exclaimed brave Perry; 
"No!" cried Bird, "I will not go." 
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"Here on deck I took my station, 
Here will Bird his cutlass ply; 

I'll stand by you, gallant captain, 
Till we conquer or we die." 


Still he fought, though faint and bleeding, 
Till our stars and stripes waved o'er us, 


Victory having crowned our efforts, 
All triumphant o'er our foes. 


And did Bird receive a pension? 

Was he to his friends restored? 
No; nor never to his bosom 

Clasped the maid his heart adored. 


But there came most dismal tidings 
From Lake Erie's distant shore; 

Better far if Bird had perished 
Midst the battle's awful roar. 


"Dearest parents," said the letter, 
"This will bring sad news to you; 

Do not mourn your first beloved, 
Though this brings his last adieu." 


"I must suffer for deserting 
From the brig Niagara: 

Read this letter, brothers, sisters, 
‘Tis the last you'll hear from me." 


Sad and gloomy was the morning 
Bird was ordered out to die; 
Where's the breast not dead to pity 
But for him would heave a sigh? 


Lo! he fought so brave at Erie, 
Freely bled and nobly dared; 

Let his courage plead for mercy, 
Let his precious life be spared. 


See him march and bear his fetters; 
Hark! they clank upon the ear; 


But his step is firm and manly, 
For his heart ne'er harbored fear. 
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See him kneel upon his coffin, 
Sure his death can do no good; 

Spare him! spare! O God, they shoot him! 
Oh! his bosom streams with blood. 


Farewell, Bird! farewell forever; 
Friends and home he'll see no more; 
But his mangled corpse lies buried 
On Lake Erie's distant shore. 


AN EARLY NOTICE OF THE JAMES BIRD BALLAD 
By 
George Swetnam 


Because of the slight attention given to native 
American folklore prior to World War I, it is fairly 
uncommon to find printed notices and comment on such 
songs dating back 50 years or more ago. And where 
such notices are found, it is even more rare that they 
include any definite indications as to the tunes used 
with the songs at a period as early as 1850. 


It is fortunate, however, that the late Erasmus 
Wilson, in his "Quiet Observer" column of the old 
Pittsburgh Gazette, reprinted on Sept. 12, 1906, an 
old newspaper clipping sent him by a reader, giving 
evidence on both text and tune of the "James Bird" 
ballad some 125 years ago, as well as beliefs held at 
about the same time as to its background, and the 
events involved. 


We have not had the opportunity to learn either 
the publication dates of the newspaper involved, or 
the years in which James and Abner Frame (see below) 
died, which would supply limits for the appearance of 
the notice. If any reader has such information, it 
would be helpful. However, the phrase "many years 
ago;"' the fact that a veteran of the War of 1812 had 
recently died and his brother was living; and the ref- 
erence to the introduction of "Jim Crow," would seem 
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to indicate a publication not much more recent than 
1885. 


The clipping, according to Mr. Wilson, "appeared 
long years ago in the Reveille, published in Osceola, 
Clearfield County," and was send in by Mrs. M. L. 
Chambers of Eastbrook, Lawrence County, who said she 
recalled hearing her mother sing the song "more than 
50 years ago." It follows: 


. Even before "Dad" Rice's song of "Jim 
Crow,'' the first negro melody, we believe, 
on record. .. "The Lament of James Bird" 
was listened to with all the tender pathos 
that the sympathetic and unsofisticated (sic) 
heart was capable of bestowing, while some 
rustic swain would sing it with the patrio- 
tic effect that the subject inspired, to 
the air of "Gloom of Autumn;" and how in 
our simple mind, we condemned the manner of 
his taking off; and how, we wondered, such 
a brave man, as Commodore Perry, could have 
permitted the cool and dastardly act to 
have occurred. It was thought the one 
dark spot on the otherwise bright escutch- 
eon, and we were not alone in this belief. 


The universal belief of the hour was 
that James Bird was the bravest of that _brave 
band on the brig Niagara, on that glorious 


"Tenth of September which we all shall remember, 
As long as the globe on its axis rolls round." 


And that the shooting of him on "Lake Erie's 
distant shore," was not only a mistake but a 
downright murder. 


The song was:written while the incidents 
of the war of 1812 were yet fresh upon the 
minds of the people by an Irish pedagogue or 
school teacher, named Taggart, who taught 
school in the neighborhood of Bellefonte, 
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Center (sic) County, Pennsylvania at the 
time. He was also author of "Chippewa," 
"Lake Erie," "Perry's Victory,"' and many 
other patriotic doggerel rhymes, which were 
very popular at that day. 


Oh: horror. We will never forget when 
we first learned, that instead of being the 
great hero that this song had taught us to 
believe him to be, he had been four times a 
deserter, and as many times recaptured and 
returned to his command before he was even 
tried for the offense; and theni.he would 
have been pardoned, had it not been that his 
frequent repetition of the offense was 
greatly demoralizing others of the little 
band "who quick assembled the invader to re- 
sist." 

NOTE: Here a star-dash occurs in the column, 
as at the beginning of the quotation, making 
it uncertain whether the remainder is a part 
of it or not. The style of the next para- 
graph is not that of the elderly and sedate 
"Quiet Observer,'' and it appears that it is 
also quoted from the original clipping. 


Although the old Osceola editor is demonstrably 

in error in attributing this "James Bird'' text 
(which he quotes) to Taggart, it would be a wor- 
thwhile project for some historian or folklorist 
to do some research on this man and these songs. 
The last-named, from which the above quotation is 
taken, is ‘1 included by Frank Cowan (page 421) 

in "The Battle Ballads and Other Poems of South- 
western Pennsylvania," (Greensburg, 1878) without 
any author, as is the James Bird ballad. He also 
includes "The Victory of Lake Erie," (page 423) 

in a similar style, which might be another of 
those referred to. I have not been able to iden- 
tify "Chippewa." It would also be interesting 

to search for "A burlesque variation of this 
(James Bird) ballad,'"' which, Cowan says (page 417) 
"is in vogue among negro minstrels." 
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However, the ballad text which follows (not 
quoted here because not significantly diff- 
erent from familiar versions) is headed 
"BILL (sic) BIRD'S LAMENT," an error made 
earlier in the column by Mr. Wilson. The 
head is evidently supplied by him, and the 
text may not have been a part of the clip- 
ping from the Osceola paper The next 
paragraph after the star-dash, which we be- 
lieve is a part of the clipping, reads: 


The last time he was captured was at 
Woodcock, a small town in Crawford County, 
Pennsylvania; and the man who was under the 
impression that it was the ball from his 
gun which caused "his bosom to stream with 
blood," died about 10 years since at James- 
town, Mercer county, this state. His name 
was James Frame. His brother Abner still 
lives there. These facts were made known 
to us during a recent visit to the spot 
where Bird is said to have been shot and 
buried, within the city limits of Erie, on 
the Sand Beach below the Wayne monument. 
Where the schoolmaster got his data for his 
song we don't know; but we do know that when 
the ruthless historian destroyed this pathe- 
tic story, by proclaiming Mary a mirth, and 
our hero a deserter, and perhaps a bounty 
jumper, he let us down heavier than we ever 
fell before, unless it was when the little 
trick about St. Nicholas was disclosed to 
us. 


This appears to end the Osceola clipping. In 

view of fairly substantial local traditions of Bird's 
capture at Pittsburgh, Butler and Woodcock, it may be 
that he did desert more than once. The complete 
court martial proceedings, as well as the Osceola 
paper's charges against the character of Mary (who 
never seems to be mentioned elsewhere) would seem to 
merit study. 
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However, the more important feature of,the clip- 
ping is its early witness to the tune used. 


"Gloom(s) of Autumn" is a primitive, modal tune 
of unknown origin, first appearing in print as a hymn 
tune, shortly before 1850. Jacob A. Evanson, head of 
vocal music of Pittsburgh Public Schools, has found it 
in "American Vocalist," (Boston, 1849) with the words 
of "Hail ye sighing sons of sorrow;" and in a slight- 
ly different version in William Walker's "Southern 
Harmony,'' (Spartanburg, S.C., 1854) printed and copy- 
righted in Philadelphia. Because the Pennsylvania 
folksong tradition between and west of the mountains 
was almost completely Southern, Walker's version is 
reproduced herewith. 


2 - See with ballad text above. 


FOLKLORE INSTITUTE 


The Sixth Folklore Institute of America will be 
held at Indiana University from June 13 to August 10. 


Distinguished visiting folklorists include MacEdward 





Leach, President of the American Folklore Society; 
Archer Taylor, past president of the Modern Language 
Association; Toichi Mabuchi of Tokyo, Japan; and 
Robert Wildhaber of Basel, Switzerland. 

Courses will be offered on European folklore and 
folk art, the folklore of southwest Asia; oral liter- 
ature; the proverb and the riddle; and the traditional 
ballad. Also there will be workshop courses on folk- 
lore archiving, the folk museum, and fieldwork. Courses 
carry regular credit in the Summer Session with certif- 
icates given for six or more credits. 

A summer meeting of the American Folklore Society 
will be held with the Folklore Institute on July 27 and 
28. Fellows of the Society will lead panel discussions. 
A forum on Folk Literature of Asia will be held June 21 
as one session of the Third Conference on Oriental-West- 
ern Literary and Cultural Relations. 

For applications write to R. M. Dorson, Chairman, 
Folklore Program, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


FRIENDLY FOLKLORE IN THE MAKING 
Dear George: 
How true it is, as you say in the Autumn issue of 
K.F.Q., that folklore "Is Still Happening'' — especial- 


ly folklore of the anecdotal variety. 


Two Quaker anecodotes come to mind as illustrat- 


ing the point. They are quite popular among Friends, 
who enjoy both telling and hearing good jokes about 
themselves. Both are based on recent happenings, or 


at least on what are accepted as recent happenings. 
This latter point is quite interesting, I think: that 
Quakers, in spite of their consistent concern for the 
truth, never seem to be particularly troubled as to 
whether their anecdotes are factual or apocryphal. 
They simply accept them as good stories, whether the 
incidents they are based on ever happened or not. 


The first one illustrates the motorist-in-traffic 
motif, and is a variation of several of the type that 
you report. Dr. William Hull, a quiet, peaceful man 
and professor of Quaker history at Swarthmore College, 
was driving to Philadelphia one day and absent-mind- 
edly passed a traffic officer's stop signal. The 
cop ostentatiously waved the Doctor to the curb, slow- 
ly walked over to his car, and at close range shouted 
"Where do you think you're going?" The soft-spoken 
reply was, "My friend, I never saw thy sign, nor did 
I hear thy whistle." Becalmed by the soft answer, 
and befuddled by the prayerful pronouns, the embar- 
rassed officer permitted the professor to drive on. 
Some versions say the cop said, "Ah, shucks, will you 
please just get the hell out of here." 


Irvin and Ruth Poley have a variant of this one 
in their delightful Friendly Anecdotes, (Harpers, 
1950) — a book which, alas, is already out of print. 
I believe that I have also seen it, perhaps in one of 
Bennett Cerf's columns or books. But I have heard 
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it many more times than I have seen it in print. It 
is already traditional — at least among Friends. 


Another story also embodies the Quaker plain 
language, which is still tenaciously clung to by a 
few older Friends. During World War I a group of 
young Friends, putting into practice the historic Qua- 
ker concern for prison visitations, appeared at a 
penitentiary to see the prisoners. Their spokesman 
was an older Friend, who said to the jailer, "It would 
be good of thee if thee would let us visit with the 
prisoners." "I don't get ya,'"' said the jailer. The 
Friend replied, "It would be kind of thee if thee would 
let us talk with the prisoners." "TI still don't get 
ya,'' repeated the jailer. The Friend then explained, 
"We are Quakers who have a concern for prisioners and 
a testimony for the plain language." To which the 
jailer replied, "You'll have to speak a lot plainer 
than that to me, brother, if you expect me to under- 
stand you." 


The visiting group in this story is usually de- 
scribed as young Friends of draft age who were doing 
non-combatant service at a near-by C.P.S. ("Civilian 
Public Service") camp. If the attribution is cor- 
rect, the story is obviousby of fairly recent vintage. 
An interesting sociological aspect of Friendly folk- 
lore is also seen in the setting of this story, for 
most Quaker stories (when told by Quakers and not hung 
on them by non-Friends) illustrate one or another of 
the historic "testimonies" of Quakers. In this in- 
stance, of course, it is the pacifistic position taken 
by "consistent" Friends as members of one of our sev- 
eral peace churches. This testimoney goes back, over 
three hundred years ago, to the time of George Fox. 
Which reminds us of one of Emerson's aphorisms, that 
"institutions are but the lengthy shadows of men, as 
Quakerism (is) of George Fox." 


Still another ethnic anecdote is suggested by 
both of the foregoing, but is somewhat older in oris 
gin. It harks back to the past century when it was 
the practice of some Friends' Meetings to "disown" 
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members for transgressing the historic testimonies of | 

the coporate body of Friends. It refers to the old- 

time Friend — sometimes said to be a New Yorker, also 

a New Englander, alternatively a Londoner — who was 

consistent in most Quaker pratices, excepting that the 

elders of his Meeting felt that he swore a bit too 

easily and somewhat too frequently. Admonished sev- j 

eral times by the elders, he was finally disowned. 

He was chagrined at this, of course, but took it in 

his stride by contending that "They might turn me out 

of Meeting, but I'll be damned if they can keep me | 
| 
a 



























from using the plain language." 


I could also relate a similar incident, tradi- 
tional since my own marriage (need I say how long 
ago?), performed "after the manner of Friends," to a 
"birthright" Friend from the "neighborhood of Phila- 
delphia."' There is also a Friendly folk anecdote 
climactically involving that last phrase. But I re- 
sist the temptation to tell more, lest I bore you and 
your readers. 


Cordially, 


Maurice Mook 


PRIZE WINNER 


The Department of Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures of the University of Chicago recently announced 
that because of the excellent quality and the large | 
number of entries submitted, three awards were made 
for the Chicago Folklore Prize in 196l. 


One of these awards was given to: 


Mr. George Korson, former President of 
the Pennsylvania Folklore Society, for 
his book Black Rock - Mining Folklore 
of the Pennsylvania Dutch (The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1960). 
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SOME VERY OLD BALLAD AND HYMN TEXTS 
By 
George Swetnam 


Perhaps because of the scorn shown by most of the 
early students of folklore for anything that had been 
written or printed, far too little attention has been 
paid to the possibilities of study by comparing late 
texts in folk transmission or written down, with very 
old ones. 


To some extent this has been done with broadsides, 
which for some reason have never been exposed to the 
odium felt by the traditional folklorist for any writ- 
ten text. But other sources have been much neglected. 
Old newspapers (say 150 years ago) often published in 
whole or in part the texts of popular ballads, espec- 
ially political songs. And these may be frequently 
found, either in files of such papers, or clipped and 
pasted in scrapbooks, which are themselves a kind of 
folk production. 


It is quite rare to be able to secure extremely 
early texts which have not come at all under the tam- 
ing which goes with the educated hand of the printer. 
Yet it is not unlikely that rummaging enough attics, 
and checking through enough old diaries and notebooks 
might turn up a considerable number of such very early 
texts, which in being set down by the hand of those 
who sang them would be almost (though not quite) the 
equivalent of taking them down today from the oral 
transmission of a century and a half ago. 


Through the kind aid of Mr. and Mrs. W. Keith 
Shoun of Falls Church, Va., I have secured two import- 
ant and extremely early texts of patriotic ballads, 
probably written down well before 1800. They were 
found in an old, leather-bound account book found in 
the wall of an old house recently torn down in Wash- 
ington. 


The book is the ledger of a tavern (and perhaps 
trading post as well) on Middle Octorara. A rough 
check of the addresses of the customers would seem to 
indicate a circle centering several miles above the 
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Mason and Dixon line in Lancaster County, Pa., altho- 
ugh the tavern may have been located in the edge of 
Maryland. Most of the tavern entries are from the 
period 1757-60, although there are references to 
other ledgers ("See Big Book" etc.) and carry-over 
accounts dated as early as 1735. 


In later years the book apparently became (as 
such books often do) a sort of catch-all for the memo- 


rabilia of family members, young and old. It con- 
tained notes on the classics, briefs of sermons, home 
remedies, and various other information. The latest 


dated entries, evidently by young men of the family, 
are fancy signatures dated 1805 and 1806. 


It is often impossible to date entries exactly, 
but the two patriotic ballads, "Paul Jones," and "Sin- 
clair's Defeat," and three religious songs, seem to 
be in the writing of the man who noted down scientific 
discoveries, home remedies and agricultural methods 
from about 1775 to the 1790's. 


The Paul Jones ballad is particularly interesting 
because it bears at the end a note: "This new song 
for Hil (section of page broken away) going over the 
State." 


A detailed comparison of texts would require too 


much space for the present purpose. However, it 
would show scores of interesting and significant vari- 
ants from commonly known texts. Its nine verses par- 


allel verses 1-4, 8-10 and 14 of the standard texts 
in George C. Eggleston's "American War Ballads," 1889, 
and the refrain at the end shows it was obviously not 
sung in that day with the later refrain on each verse 
of: 


Hurrah: Hurrah: Our country forever, Hurrah! 


but with the third and fourth lines repeated each 
time. 


The question of whether the omitted verses may 
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an interesting study. 


The tavern-book text of the Paul Jones ballad 


follows with spelling and punctuation unchanged: 
PAUL JONES 


1. An American frigate called Richard by name 
With guns mounted forty from Baltimore came 


Went to cruise in the Channel of old Englishland 


2. We had not sailed far till our Captain did spy 
A large 44 and a twenty so nigh 


Two sails of bright shipping well loaded with store 


With the consort we pursued them to the 


old Yorkshire shore. 


3. About the hour of 12, Pierce came alongside 
With a loud speaking trumpet, from whence came, 


Come give us an answer, I hailed you before 
On this very moment a broadside I'll pore 


4. Paul Jones says to his men, my boys we'll not run 


Let every gunner stand close to his gun 


The broadside it came from this bold Englishman 


| 
| 
| Our noble commander Paul Jones was the man. 
| 
| 
| 


And our brave buckskin hero returned it again. 


5. We fought them five hours, five hours so hot 
Till seventy Seamdnulayidead on the spot 
And seventy more lay bleeding in their goer 


Saying, our ship she takes water, likewise in 


If we can do no better, we'll sink alongside. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


7. The Lion bore down, and the Richard did rake 






be a later addition to the original ballad might make 


he cried. 


Whilst Pierce's loud guns on the Richard did roar. 
6. Our gunner got affrighted, to Paul Jones he came 


a flame. 
Paul Jones he laughed in the height of his pride 





Which caused the heart of bold Pierce for to ake 
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Our shot flew so hot they could not stand it long 
Till the undaunted union of Britain came down. 


8. O now my brave boys, we haven taken a prize 
A large 44 and a twenty likewise. 
Here's a health for those widows that has 
occasion to weep 
For the loss of their husbands that lays in 
the deep 


9. Here's a health for those maidens that has 
occasion to weep 
For the loss of her sweetheart that lays in 
the deep. 


The Paul Jones battle was fought in 1779, but 
the ballad may not have originated until some time 
later. 


Internal evidence, however, would indicate that 
the ballad of "Sinclair's (St. Clair's)" defeat first 
appeared very quickly after that tragedy accurred on 
the date given in the song 


Once again, this early text is shorter than later 


ones Its six verses are roughly parallel with 1-3 


and 5-7 of the first version printed by Frank Cowan in 


"The Battle Ballads and Other Poems of Southwestern 
Pennsylvania,'' (Greensburg, Pa., 1878.) It ends 
with the final half-verse, parallel with no version I 
have been able to find. (Incidentally, in a correct 
ed presentation copy in my library , the attribution 
to Maj. Eli Lewis is marked in the author's hand: 
"Incorrect.") It is considerably closer to Cowan's 
first version than his second, except in the use of 
"Sinclair" for "St. Clair." 


The text is a fragment, ending after six and a 
half verses, with room on the page, which is not torn 
The version is obviously corrupt, as if it had passed 
through illiterate or semi-literate carriers. 
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SINCLAIR'S DEFEAT 





On the fourth day of November in the year of 
Ninety one 
There was a sore engagement ne'r to fort Jefferson 
Where General Sinclair did command, who may 
remembered be, 
He lost about 900 men in the western terroty. 
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2. At Bunkers Hill and Quebec where many a hero fell, 
Likewise at the long Island, as I the truth can tell, 
O such a bloody carnage yet Never did I see, 
As hap'ned on the plains, Neer the banks of 
Saint Mary. 


3. The Militia was attacked just as the day did break, 
But soon was overpowered and forced to retreat. 
Where was left brave Colonel Oldham, and Livon 

Briggs likewise 
Whilst the horred shouts of savages ascended 
to the skies. 


4. We had not long engaged till brave Butler fell, 
He says, my boys I'm wounded, pray take me off 
the field. 
Great God, he cries, what shall we do, we're 
murdered every one 
Go charge my valiant heroes, and beat them 
if you can. 


<a; i” A el, FO a ee 


5. He lean'd his back against a tree, and there 


resigned his breath 
| And like a noble freous(?) sunk in the arms 


of Death. 

May blessed spirits aid await his spirit to convey 
And into the celestial fields, he quickly bent 

his way. 


| 

| 6. We made a charge and gained the ground, which 
| made our hearts beat? 
But soon was overpowered and forced to retreat. 
Then they took from us our cannon, which grieved 
our hearts full sore. 
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Whilst the horrid shouts of victory these hell 
hounds they did roar(?) 





































7. We made a charge and gain'd the ground, and fought 
like hearts of steel 
And many a goblen (?) warrior was the(n) around 
the field. | 
The principal interest of the text of the well- 
known revival hymn, "On Jordan's Stormy Banks I Stand," 
is in the arrangement of numbered verses showing it 

was sung to an eight-line, Common Metre Doubled, tune, | 
instead of regular Common Metre (four lines) as in the | 

early 19th Century and later. Also in its retention 
of some text seldom found in printed versions even 
around 1800; and in its failure to show any indication | 
of either of the two customary choruses: ’ 


I am bound for the promised land, etc. ie. 


or the less familiar: 


We shall rest in that fair and happy land, by and by, 
Just across on the evergreen shore. 

Sing the song of Moses and the Lamb, by and by, 
And dwell with Jesus evermore. ( 


—_ 


Just above the text appears the date "1775," in 
the same hand, which may represent an old man's mis- cha 
taken impression of when he first heard the hymn, since nei 
it was written by Samuel Stennis, in England, in 1787. 


- eae 


1775 | 
By Samuel Stennis 1787 | 


On Jordin's stormy banks I stand 
And cast a wishful eye | 
To Canaan's fair and happy land | 
Where my possessions lie.  # 
O, the transporting, rapturous scene 
That rises to my sight 
Sweet fields arrayed in living green 
And Rivers of delight. 
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On trees immortal grow 


There is rocks and hills and brooks and vales 


With milk and honey flow. 

All o'er those wide extensive plains 
Shines one Eternal day 

There God the Lord forever reigns 
And scatters night away. 


No chilling winds nor poisonous breath 


Can reach that healthful shore. 
Sickness and sorrow, pain and Death 
Are felt and feared no more. 
When shall I reach that happy place 

And be forever blest? 
When shall I see my Father's face 
And in his bosom rest? 


Filled with delight my raptured soul 
Can here no longer stay. 
Though Jordan's waves around me roll 
Fearless I launch away. 
And o'er that wide and flowery plain 
My spirit ne'er shall tire. 
But in perpetual endless strain 
Redeeming love admire. 


The other two hymns, titled as they appear, are 
characteristic of the period around 1800, although 
neither seems to appear in any collection I have found. 


HYMN 


Life is the time to serve the Lord 
The time t' insure the great reward 
And while the lamp holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return. 


Life is the hour that God has giv'n 
To Scape from Hell and fly to Heav'n 
The day of grace, and mortals may 

Secure the blessings of the Day 






There is generous fruit that never fails 
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The living .know that they must die 
But all the dead forgotten lie; 
Their mem'ry and their sense is gone 
Alike unknowing and unknown. 


Their hatred and their love is lost 
Their envy buried in the dust 


The(y) have no share in all that's done 


Beneath the Circuit of the Sun. 


Then what my thoughts design to do 

My hands, with all your might pursue 
Since no device nor work is found 

Nor faith nor hope Beneath the ground. 


There are no acts of pardon past 

In the cold grave to which we haste. 
But darkness, death and long despair 
Reign in eternal silence there. 


From The North Carolina News 
O gracious God, how good thou art, 
Thy counsels to conceal 
Lest man should see the book 
And all thy plans reveal. 


Did we but know our future lot 
Our woes would soon increase 

Nor would that knowledge giv'n to man 
From misery him release. 


Adversity with all its train 
Weak man would overthrow. 

If we could scan the book of fate 
And our misfortunes know. 


But hope, that balm of future life, 
Supports us in distress 

It e'en binds up the broken heart 

And does our grief suppress. 
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The weary soon shall be at rest 
And trouble disappear, 

The pleasing comfort that does give 
The wounded mind to cheer. 


Let Patience then with power preside 
Let nothing us dismay 

Perhaps the time's but very short 
When we'll be called away. 


Then farewell flesh with all its woes 
No more with you we'll groan 
We'll soar aloft beyond the skies 
T' enjoy our Father's throne. 


ADLYN MULLIGAN' KEFFER 


One of our splendid indestructibles has left us 
for larger and more important spheres of influence. 
Adlyn Mulligan Keffer died Nov. 16, 1961, at her home 
236 Woodbine Street, Harrisburg. 

For years Mrs. Keffer and her daughter, Mrs. Nancy 
Keffer Ford, had been mainstays of the Pennsylvania 


Folklore Society. Mrs. Ford's sudden death shocked 
and saddened the Society four days after the annual 
meeting last May. Their work is being carried on by 


Mrs. Keffer's granddaughter, Mrs. Joan Jensen. 

Any account of her life and activities is bound 
to sound triumphal. She exerted a tremendous influ- 
ence on all her surroundings, the Pennsylvania Folklore 
Society in particular. Born in Pittsburgh in 1880, 
she studied at California (Pa.) State Teachers College 
until the death of her parents; then at Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York City where she graduated and worked as 
a nurse until she married Harry G. Keffer of Philadele © 
phia in 1904. They came to the Harrisburg area to 
live, and were one of six couples to organize Mt. Cal- 
vary Episcopal Church in Camp Hill. 

She became interested in Story League when her 
only daughter Nancy was young, joining the Harrisburg 
group in 1914. She went to her first Convention of 
National Story League in 1917 and was asked to be 
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treasurer, then to hold the 1919 Convention at Harris- | one 
burg. In 1932 she founded the Eastern District and cle 


served as President. From 1936 to 1940 she was pres- : 
ident of National Story League and was able to attend } sul 
her silver anniversary of the Eastern District in Rich- fal 
mond, Va. 1957. For 12 years she served as editor of spi: 
Story Art Magazine. She organized a total of 9 leag- ital 
ues in various parts of the United States. rem: 
During the influenza epidemic of 1918, Mrs. Keffer "No 
was asked by the Red Cross to organize a field hospital dep 
to care for stricken soldiers at the newly formed Marsh 
Run Army depot at New Cumberland. For this much-needed? Dur: 
service to nursing and to the area she was later given her 


a citation. | out 
While president of the Sunshine Society she helped — 
found the first clinic for crippled children at Harris- |} wit! 
burg Hospital. t vice 

When Col. Shoemaker returned from service as Min- § Foll 
ister to Bulgaria, in 1935, the Pennsylvania Folklore j che1 
Society, founded in 1920 by Bishop Darlington, Col. 

Henry W. Shoemaker and J. Herbert Walker, was inactive, 
and Adlyn Keffer ably assisted in reviving it, serving 
as Executive Vice-President. After it had again be- 
come moribund, she took a large part in the 1956 reor- 
ganization, helping to establish the present Keystone 


Folklore Quarterly. { to J 

Adlyn Keffer's many interests meshed one with the tior 
other, all due to a keen interest in her fellow-men witt 
and a zest for life springing from deep religious | back 
faith. She was concerned with all that made life to | 
more interesting. Folklore figured in stories told:in and 
Story League; Pennsylvania folklore was widely publi- j the 


cized through her work with National Story League. 
Her continuing enthusiasm for the Harrisburg Manuscript 
Club fed into all her other associations. | 

The farm Twin Brooks, in the Valley above Marys- | 
ville, purchased 23 years ago, has been the pleasant 
scene of many gatherings for Story Leaders and Manu- | 
script Club members, as well as a valuable focal point 
for daughter, grand-daughter and three great-grandsons, | 
John, David and Keffer Jensen. 

Those who have read her stories of student nursing} 
days at Bellevue Hospital will continue to hope that 
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one day they may be published, to delight wider cir- 
| cles of readers. 
3- z During a long life, in constant pain as the re- 









































out in continuing service. 


ad sult of an accident in infancy and subsequent related 
ich- falls and accidents, Adlyn Keffer was a figure of in- 
of spiration and spiritual strength, an example of indom- 
ag = itable courage to a great many people. One friend 

remarked at her funeral, sadly but with great pride, 
ffer "No one can possibly know how many lives touched and 
ital | depended upon hers." 
arsh Since 1957 she went out only on rare occasions. 
eeded? During the last three years that she was confined to 
ven her home, she used typewriter and telephone to reach 
lped | In 1951 the city of Harrisburg honored Mrs. Keffer 
ris- | with a citation for "Distinguished and unselfish ser- 

i} vice rendered to the community." The Pennsylvania 
in- § Folklore Society is one of many groups to honor and 
re | cherish the memory of this friend. 
--- Cecilia Parsons Miller 

ive, 
ing 
e- TWO-FACED FOLKLORISTS 
or- By George Swetnam 
ne /- The old Roman god Janus (who, as he gave his name 


to January, may properly be invoked in a winter edi- 
the tion of Keystone Folklore Quarterly) was represented 
with two faces, the one looking forward, the other 
| back, as befits the opening year. This myth appears 
to have been quite an early one, before the wandering 
d in | and uncertain Roman calendar got around to beginning 
| the year with March. 
This divine duplicity appears not to have been 
based on any intention to deceive, but rather a watch- 
| ful desire to guard against surprise, by giving atten- 
tion to the rear as well as to the vanguard. Perhaps 
t also he found it convenient in seeing both sides of a 
| question, or in using his second-sight on each matter 
that came up for consideration. If he met an idea that 
| looked good a priori, he could without turning his 
head, take a second look at it a posteriori. 
Although himself a folklore character, Janus would 
have made a good folklorist, for few disciplines 
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have need of a'more two-faced approach. 


Folklore itself is to a high degree introspective, 
looking almost wholly within itself in its search for 
amusement, emotion, advice, explanation, prediction, 
or whatever may at the moment be most appealing. But 
the folklorist as a student and collector of such lore 
must be a complete extrovert, looking outside himself 
at every moment if he is to see clearly. 


Yet the crux of the whole matter is that the folk- 
lore carrier, adapter and transmitter and the folklore 
collector, student and dissector may often be one. In 
fact, unless the professor had at least a taste for 
such lore, why would be ever choose it as his field? 


His most effective tool in collecting folklore in 
the field is his own appreciation of folklore, and his 
ability to meet on a common ground those who know the 
folklore he is seeking, share their delight in it, and 
to give in exchange for their treasure his own; for in} 
this encounter as in some other human relations, there’ 
is neither charity nor payment, but the comradeship of 
those who share a great passion. 


This necessity, more than any other one thing, may 
be the reason that payment of money to those who suppl 
folklore materials has never proved successful. Money 
is not the specie that passes current in this market. 


The greater the researcher's knowledge of folk- 
lore, and the wider his interests in it, the more suc- 
cess he is likely to have in the field, whether he is 
dealing with the mountaineer, the aging boatman, the 
singer or the clubroom folklorist of modern living. 
Unless there is a common bond there will be little 
true communication. 


Perhaps the ideal collector and student would be, 
in his tastes, like the smooth-spoken man of the folk 
simile: "He's just like a grain of buckwheat. Which- 
ever way you turn him, he's got a face." 
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